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Back of the integrity and dependability of your Wasp or Hornet 
are the integrity and dependability of the skilled craftsmen who 
build these engines for you. 


WASP & HORNET ENGINES 

PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT, DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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small lines— and all the loeal 
business of the large lines 
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A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


During the past year, as during the ninety years preced- The Key Brothers set a world endurance record of 65 3 
ing, Wellington Sears Company has substantially con- hours in the air in the "Ole Miss,” and B*A*30 was the 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


6 5 Worth Street 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DETROIT CHICAGO 


New York City 

NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 




Stinson’s 

lOOth TRIMOTORED AIRLINER 


Powered by Lycoming 


d-'N delivering its 100 th Trimotored 
Airliner to Airlines of Australia, Ltd. 
we believe that Stinson has produced and 
sold more Trimotors than any other 
builder. 


This is important to the purchasers of 
Stinson planes because it affords a price- 
less background of experience gained in 
more than 25 million miles of Airline 


With the experience of this tremendous 
mileage have come many practical lessons 
not found in books — lessons which enable 
us to build greater stamina, comfort, speed 
and lower first and operating costs into 
the Stinson Model "A" Trimotored Air- 
liner, the Stinson Model "B” Bimotor, 
and the four passenger Stinson "Reliant." 

Just as the first Stinson Trimotors ushered 
in a new transportation era of frequent 
service at Rail-Pullman fares, so today the 
Stinson Model "A” Airliner is changing 
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The NEW 

STINSON BIMOTOR 

B UILT to the exacting Airline standards of the Stinson 
Trimotor; incorporating the practical lessons learned 
in 25 million miles of Airline flight; powered with 2 Air- 
line proven Lycoming motors developing 520 h.p. ; equipped 
for night and blind flying the new Stinson Bimotor sets a 
new high in six passenger detailed quality and a new low 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT includes, controllable 
pitch propellers — electric starters — generator— flares — land- 
ing lights — turn and bank, rate of climb and manifold pres- 
sure indicators — full electrical bonding and shielding — 
vacuum operated flaps — hydraulic semi-retractable landing 
gear — hydraulic brakes. 

WEIGHTS, including standard equipment: 

Useful Load 2, 100 lbs. 



Payload 1,1 50 lbs. 

5 passengers 850 lbs. 

Baggage and Special Equipment ... 300 lbs. 

Fuel — 120 U. S. gals. (150 gal. tankage) 720 lbs. 

Oil — 8 U. S. gal. (10 gal. tankage) 60 lbs. 

Pilot 170 lbs. 

Gross weight 6,600 lbs. 



PERFORMANCE: 

Cruising speed 

Rate of climb 

Service ceiling . .. 

Take off run 

Range (with 1 50 gals ) . 

Power Loading. ........ 

Wing Loading 

Further details will be furnished upon rt 


* 19,950 

F.O.F. WAYNE, MICH. 


STINSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Division of Aviation Manufacturers Corporation 

WAYNE MICHIGAN U. S. A. 
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February 10, 1936 


Ur. Richard Goldsmith, President, 
The B. G. Corporation, 

136 Best 52nd Street, 

New York, N.Y . 


Dear Hr. Goldsmith: 


At the present time our entire fleet of twin- 
engine Lockheed Electra planes between Chicago and Seattle ar 
equipped with B.G. Spark Plugs. Hith the wide variation of 
temperatures encountered along our route spark plugs are sub- 
jected to most difficult conditions. 


Tie, have found B.G. Spark Plugs most satis- 
factory and reliable under difficult service conditions, and 
wish to compliment you on the excellence of your product. 


Sincerely yours. 


C I tree of llw C^J~L’cl 

of Northwest Airlines Lockheed Electras — Pratt & Whitney Powered 


IWIBMIII>f»TO»Tii7'rrnh'rTifntimrTi , tr' ‘ Route. Chicago to HcalUe via EwiB'. Cltloi.'ajiaLSpokwuo - 

fc jEswnftie; Offlfas: HOLMAN jtlLJU CIPAL AIRPORT, SAINT. PAUL.KISNBSOTA 


THE B. G. CORPORATION 
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Your contributions, fellows, are what make this page 
interesting. Keep on sending them in. We need all 
sorts of gossip, yarns and “believe it or not" stories 
— the more the merrier. We'll handle letters in order 
of arrival. Address all your correspondence to 


That in a dog-fight during the war a 
flier was thrown from a plane at the top 
of a loop, but landed on the plane again 
as it completed the loop— and was saved. 

That Eastern Airlines has decided to 
use Gulf Aviation Gas and Gulfpride Oil 
in all its transport planes flying between 
New York-Miami, Chicago-Miami and 
New York-New Orleans. 

BIG MOMENTS IN AVIATION 
25 Years Ago: — 1911 — Lincoln Beachcy 
pilots plane over Niagara Falls and flies 
through gorge beneath steel arch bridge. 
10 Years Ago: — March, 1926 — Polar Air- 
ship “Norge" completes a trial voyage be- 
tween Rome and Naples with 25 aboard. 
3 Monihs Ago: — December, 1935— Gulf 
Aviation products win 8 out of 9 race 
events, set two world records and one 
national record at Miami Air Races. Wher- 
ever important air events are held these 
days you find a sweeping majority of the 


fastest planes using 
Gulf Aviation Gas. 

PLANE WINS FOOTBALL GAME 

"Here's a wild yam I'd like to verify. 

"During a championship Eastern foot- 
ball game several years ago, the star back 
on one team found himself stranded in 
his home town 150 miles away. 

"He'd rushed there to argue his girl 
out of marrying another man. He’d won 
the argument, but he was certainly in for 
a lambasting from the coach. 

' ‘Then he remembered an old friend who 
was a pilot. In two jerks of a lamb's tail, 
the star back was in the friend's plane 
and on his way. They reached the sta- 
dium 90 minutes later, chased the players 
off the field and landed. 

"The hero hustled into a uniform, 
played like a demon and made the win- 
ning touchdown in the last quarter.” 


"Hank should have known better. 

"I told him when he put Gulf Aviation 
Gas in his tank to go easy on the throttle. 

"He sailed along calm for a while after 
the take-off. Then he started thinking 
about that girl he was going to meet in 
Chicago, I guess, and lost his head. 


GULF AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


off so fast the ship 
couldn't keep up with it. The propeller 
and the engine started tearing right out 
of the fuselage. 

"Hank made a desperate grab for the 
engine, but it didn't do any good. The 
propeller, the engine and Hank hanging 
onto it pulled right away from the ship. 

"Instead of coming down the three of 
them just keep flying in circles. Us boys 
figure the human thing to do is to shoot 
Hank the next time he circles around. 

"But the farmers hereabout say they 
haven't seen a comet in nigh on forty 
years and kind of like the change. 

"Since Gulf's the cause of the trouble, 
what 6a you think ought to be done?" 
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19 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


prove the dependability, 
safety and economy of 
Exide Aircraft Batteries 


N INETEEN years ago, aircraft batteries 
were used for ignition only . . . and 
Exide developed the first storage battery 
made for that purpose. 

As designs changed and navigation 
methods were revolutionized, greater de- 
mands were placed on the heart of the 
electrical system — the battery. Exide took 
the lead, with batteries that have brought 
the utmost dependability and economy to 
the operation of the electrical equipment 
on aircraft . . . from that early day to this. 

Today, the functions of 
the battery are multiplied. 

Navigation, landing, in- 
strument and cabin lights, 
ignition, engine -cranking 
and radio ... all depend 


in whole or in large part upon the 
battery. In addition, there is often special 
equipment, such as that for aerial photog- 
raphy. In the operation of all of these, 
Exide Aircraft Batteries have proved 
their leadership throughout millions and 
millions of miles. 

Exide Aircraft Batteries deliver max- 
imum capacity in any given weight 
and space. Their state of charge is easily 
determined. Naturally, they are non-spill 
batteries. They are available in types and 
sizes for every aircraft 
storage battery require- 
ment. Every Exide Aircraft 
Battery has behind it nearly 
half a century of battery 
manufacturing experience. 


Exibe 

AIRCRAFT 

BATTERIES 

WITH EXIDE Ml POR SEPARATORS 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 



the best 

DEFENSE 


t We are proud that the Consoli- 
dated PB-2A has been selected by 
U.S. Air Corps on "points of merit" 
Fifty of these high-performing two- 
seater Military Pursuit Airplanes 
are now in the process of delivery. 




E VERY operation in the making of this 
fine aircraft cord is carried on in the 
Roebling plant . . . from steel production in 
Roebling's special open-hearth furnaces to 
final test. Painstaking manufacturing 
methods . . . plus Roebling’s 90 years of 
experience in making wire and wire prod- 
ucts . ■ . is your assurance of safe, dependable 


Roebling Wire Aircraft Products include:— 
Tinned Aircraft Wire; 19 -wire Aircraft 
Strand, Tinned or Galvanized; Aircraft Cord 
(6x 7, 7x7, 7 x igf, Tinned and Galvan- 
ized; Ferrules and Thimbles; Serving and 
Locking Wires; Control Strand and Casing; 
Power and Lighting Cables; Welding Wire. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J. Braucbes in Principal Cities 


ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 


© 


BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 


PIONEER INSTRUMENTS 



The Climb Indicator, long recognized as one of the essential instruments for ' blind 
flying" was introduced by Pioneer in 1920. In the 15 years that followed, many 
thousands of these instruments have seen service with the Army, the Navy and the 
Airlines of the World * In line with the Pioneer policy, a continuous effort has been 
made to improve and perfect this instrument. As the result of 1 5 year's experience in 
design and manufacture, Pioneer now offers Type 993, an entirely new Climb Indi- 
cator, incorporating the following features: 

Entirely self-contained, no vacuum bottle needed • flo increase in over-all dimensions • Extremely 
small lag • Qreatly increased sensitivity • fully compensated for altitude • fully compensated 
for temperature and for all temperature changes encountered in service . Unaffected by humidity 
Cannot be damaged by rapid descent • Decreased bulk and weight (less than 19 oz. complete) 

The elimination of the vacuum bottle saves space, reduces weight and simplifies in- 
stallation. Increased sensitivity and the reduction of lag make small deviations from 
level flight easily apparent * Type 993 Climb Indicator is another of a new group of 
Pioneer Instruments announced this year. Others will be presented in the near future. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY INCORPORATED 

BROOKLYN ■ NEW YORK ■ A SUBSIDIARY OF THE BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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ON SKYWAYS 


1. Last year 36 American Airplane manu- 
facturers bought and used Fafnir Aircraft 
Bearings. Every major manufacturer is 
included. 


2 Every modern American transport built 
in the last 4 years is equipped with Fafnirs. 
For instance : — 


Boeing 

Northi 

Glenn 


g 247 and 247D 

iky S42 and S43 
Martin Clipper 

Curtiss-Wrig 


Stinson Model A 
Vultee VI 
Lockheed Electra 
Condor 


3. 17 Airlines operating in or from the 
United States — including every major 


airline — use Fafnir-equipped ships. 
4. Every manufacturer supplying air- 
planes to either the Army or the Navy is 
a Fafnir user. 

The Fafnir Bearing Company — builder of 
the original Aircraft Bearing line — offers by 
far the most comprehensive range of air- 
craft control system bearings available, and 
extends its experience and facilities freely 
to all aircraft manufacturers. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, Aircraft Division, New 
Britain, Conn. — Atlanta — Chicago — Cleve- 
land — Dallas — Detroit — Kansas City — Los 
Angeles — New York — Philadelphia. 



FAFNIR BJ-i 

ILL BEAHIMGS 

f \ | 

9 * * 'i 




the accepted standard 
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GIVES THIS SAFE LANDING GEAR 
SUPERIOR STRENGTH . . . LIGHTNESS 

T O safely absorb the shock of today’s 
fast take-offs and high speed landings 
— that’s a problem! 

Struts, hydraulically cushioned, with 
pistons and cylinders of seamless tubing, 
provide a happy solution. Here again the 
light weight, high tensile strength, unifor- 
mity and durability of National-Shei.BY 
Seamless Aircraft Tubing offers the de- 
signer and builder a service-tested material 
on which he can count to give him the 
maximum of safety, wide latitude in appli- 
cation, and machining properties that keep 
production costs low. 


SAFE — because it’s 

structurally sound 


NA T I O NAL-SHELBY^tttff 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY • Pittsburgh, Pa. [IDnSs. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Radio for Private Flyers 


Western Electric 19A 
MIDGET TRANSMITTER 

Weighs only 10 lbs., 10 ozs. 

It's pal evvujtiuMi! 

Designed for small planes: made by Western Electric 
-test flown and reliable. 

Light weight: 10 lbs., 10 o/.s. Power supply, micro- 
phone, etc., add only 16 pounds. 

Small size: 8V4'x9W"x6I4'. Antenna meter built-in. 
Three types of transmission: 100% modulated 
TELEPHONE, CW and MCW— selected by switch. 
Remote or local control. Press-to-talk Microphone. 
2000 to 7000 KC— crystal controlled. 

Quick shift from 3105 to 3120 KC thus meeting 
Federal Communications Commission order. 

Simple to install: all electrical connections through 
one plug. Shockproof mounting. 

Uses only two tubes: newest pentode type. 

Operates from 12 volt plane battery. 

Any type antenna. Built-in relay permits using same 


Day in and day out, private flyers in all types of 
planes rely on this equipment. It’s built to the 
same high standards as the large Western Elec- 
trie units used by American Airlines, Braniff 
Airways, Central Airlines, Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, Columbia Airlines, Delta Air Lines. 
Eastern Airlines, Hanford Airlines, National Air- 



lines,National Parks Airways, Northwest Airlines, 
Pennsylvania Airlines and Transport, TWA, 
United Air Lines, Varney Air Transport, and 
Western Air Express. 

When you fly on any mail carrying air trans- 
port line, you fly with Western Electric Ratlio. 
Western Electric Co., Dept. 301A, 195 Broadway, N.Y. 


Western Electric 


TWO-WAY AVIATION RADIO TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
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Residents of Hawaii and nearby islands are welcoming the arrival 
of the second Sikorsky S-43 for regular service in scheduled flight 
under the banner of Inter-Island Airways, Ltd. This phenomenal 
air liner doubles the capacity of their present equipment, the 
S-43 carrying 16 passengers, and increases the cruising speed to 
170 miles per hour with corresponding speeding up of schedules. 

To executives looking for greater operating advantages, the 
S-43 offers high performance . . . PLUS the ability to depart or 
alight via land or water ... a characteristic which not only sub- 
stantially reduces travel-time but also increases the confidence 
and patronage of the traveling public. 

SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Creating 
ISew Trends 
in <ylir Travel 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 



SHOW 
IN PRINT 

• THE WEST COAST lias had its aircraft show and it was a 
very creditable performance. We came away with more enthusiasm 
for such exhibitions than we have been able to drum up for many 
a year — an enthusiasm that was shared by most of the exhibitors. 
The feeling that ‘'we're here because we're here," characteristic of 
some recent shows, was not in evidence at Los Angeles. Congratu- 
lations to the sponsors which we voiced last month as the show 
opened will bear repeating. It was a good job. 

Now with a new spring buying season just around the comer, 
Aviation is having its own aircraft exhibition, a national show in 
print, a presentation of What's What in American Aeronautics. 
Included are the exhibtors at Los Angeles, plus every concern known 
to us that serves the aeronautical industry. We present as a desk- 
tool, as a guide to all those interested in aircraft and accessories, a 
complete directory of the industry, including details and specifica- 
tions for all aircraft and aircraft engines now commercially obtain 
able in America, and a survey of available materials, parts, ani 
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ENGINES for 1936 
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AIRPLANE WHEELS • 
BRAKES • PILOT SEATS 
AND PNEUDRAULIC 
SHOCK STRUTS 


AIRPLANE PRODUCTS 

BRAKE WHEELS 
High and Low Pressure "Streamline" 


TAIL WHEELS 

Low Pressure "Streamline" 

★ 

AXLES 
For All Wheels 

★ 

BRAKES 

Mechanically and Hydraulically Operated 


OPERATING CYLINDERS FOR 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


TAIL WHEEL KNUCKLES 
For "Streamline" Wheels 
Steerable and Swivelable 
with Shimmy Dampener 


PNEUDRAULIC SHOCK STRUTS 
Designed and Tested to Meet Individual Requirements 


PILOT SEATS 
Standard Army and Navy Type 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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You can follow 



TEXACO 
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the same course 
with the same 
Satisfaction 

pilot, often are suffering from oils 
that are imperfectly refined. They 
have not been completely freed from 
harmful impurities. 

But you can forget all that when 
you order Texaco. You run no risk 
from hard flinty carbon ... or sludge 
... or gummed-up piston rings. 

Texaco Aviation Products are 
specially refined for our own Avia- 
tion Division. Look for the trade- 
mark at all important airports. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd St. • New York City 
Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 

Aviation Products 


W HEN 3 out of 4 of the major air- 
lines all use the same brand of 
petroleum products, you can safely 
count on that particular brand. 

TWA, Braniff, Delta, Hanford 
and Northwest ... all have selected 
Texaco Aviation Products. They find 
Texaco Lubricants maintain pres- 
sures at high temperatures. 

You are assured positive lubrica- 
tion on cold take-offs . . . and all the 
time your ship is flying in high alti- 
tudes or in extremes of weather. 

You can depend on 
your engine 

Engines that falter, that worry the 
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WRIGHT CVCL0I1ES 

Wright Cyclones have been selected to power American The spacious cabin provides large, private sleeping 

mosf^mponantTZ'Awdai 



of this engine supplements the lo 

WRIGHT m . 

AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
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PLANTS, PRODUCTS, and PEOPLE 


A.C. Spark Plug Company 


iM 


iil 




War*'* Gibson, secretary and 


|§pg||g 
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ACCESSORIES 

imrnm 

American Brass Company 

'Si 

ISIS 

kSSS 

IS 

m 

i>rt. illi 

manufacture; F. E. Weaver, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

m'tS for The' aircraft ' i^dmlry! 
Light alloys available in all forms, in- 


S5S,s?sssfA"«si: 

tanks, fittings, tube assemblies, etc. 

SzSHsrS 

BBSs 

mm 

Wind cones, lighted and unlighted, 

WMM 

of masts marker flags and miscella- 
neous hardware for airport markings 
is also carried. 

Personnel: George F. Kelly, presi- 
dent. 

msm 
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s SOC-1 type 


.e airplane has been designed to meet the e 
for the battleships and cruisers of the Unit. 


"Eyes of the Fleet.” Conversion 
landing gear for training operations ashore. 


g requirements of 
tes Navy. It is of 
ng speed, unusually good 
adverse conditions at sea. 
of vision and comfort for 
its important function as 
land plane is provided by the Curtiss single-strut type 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

BUFFALO A Division of Curtiss-Wriaht Corporation NEW YORK 
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Unequalled Resources Produce 
The Most Advanced Design— 


CHAMPION 

Aircraft Spark Plugs 


The new Champion mica aircraft 
spark plugs embody elements of ad- 
vanced design and manufacture 
which could be produced only by a 
manufacturer with Champion's un- 
equalled resources and experience. 

Specifically designed to give belter, 
more dependable performance in 
every aircraft engine. Champion Air- 
craft Spark Plugs set new standards 
in the most exacting service. What- 
ever ignition problems you may have, 
you can rest assured that Champion 
Aircraft Spark Plugs are designed to 
meet them. 

The reputation and experience of the 
maker should be a vital factor in de- 
termining your choice of aircraft 
spark plugs. The new Champions are 
already used by several leading 
plane and engine manufacturers 
and by the U. S. Army Air Corps. 
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C-O-Two Fire Equipment 
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Cyclone Fence C.mp.n, 
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president ■ 

retary and treasurer; E. F. Nord- 
Specialists in the lighting of large 
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Personnel: F. IV. Love joy, presi- 
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PRECISION BEARINGS 



For Aircraft Controls 


PRECISION Aircraft Control Bearings pictured 
and in the years since, NORMA-HOFFMANN F 

every history-making flight, NORMA-HOFFMANN 


The first high-grade ball bearing control pulleys were equipped with these NORMA- 
HOFFMANN PRECISION Bearings. And NORMA-HOFFMANN engineers, still 



NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPORATION, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
PRECISION BALL, ROLLER, AND THRUST BEARINGS 
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Announcing the 


JACOBS Ls 285 H. P. ENGINE 


Rated: 285 H.P. at 2000 R.P.M. 
Weight: 460 pounds. 

Overall Diameter: 43Vi inches 
Gas Consumption: 15 to 17 
gallons per hour. 


The Model Ls is based on the 
proven engineering of the Jacobs 
L4 225 H. P. engines, whose recog- 
nized efficiency has also been 
increased for 1936 through 
progressive refinements in 
design and construction. 



JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TAKE 'OFF 



Y OU have to have power to take off— or you stay on the ground. 

Airplanes fly on a strictly cash and carry basis. Extra pounds 
of pay-load make the difference between operating in the red or 
black. More power per pound of engine weight allows more pounds 
of pay-load. Oil companies have answered the demands for more 
power with high octane gasoline that can take it — and take off. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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GIANTS of the SKY 
are EDO-EQUIPPED 




WESTON 

AIRCRAFT TACHOMETER 

embodying these important new features 



RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT 

— keeps maintenance low. 


1 Iiese and other features of the newly designed weston 
Tachometer merit immediate investigation. Full data 
on Model 724-B, and other weston instruments for 
aircraft service are available . . . Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corp., 616 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Weston 

Instruments 
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A VERY high percentage of the aero- 
planes produced in the United States 
are fitted with Formica control pulleys and 
fairlead bushings. 

The material is preferred because of the 
stability of its dimensions under widely vary- 
ing conditions. Pulleys are available with 
all types of approved bearings. 

Fast service on accurate and uniform parts 
has played its part in building up the popu- 
larity of Formica for these purposes. 

Send us your inquiries. 

THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 

4628 Spring Grove Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


CormicX: 


AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Timken Roller Bearing 
Company 
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Easy Take-Offs — 
Smoother Landings 
WITH 



TIMKEN-EQUIPPED WHEELS 



THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON. OHIO 

TIMKEN = BEARINGS 




B EECHCRAFT 



B EECHCRAFT is the modern “cutter” for 
the private flyer. It cuts flying time off 
old flight schedules. It cuts off landing space 
required by other high speed craft. It makes 
a big cut in operating costs. If you are inter- 
ested in a highly efficient airplane that com- 
bines an extra measure of safety with extra 
speed write for information about the New 
Beechcrafts. 



THE BEECH AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

WICHITA, KANSAS 







RCA EXPANDS AVIATION LINE! 


Adds newly perfected airplane trans- 
mitters and receivers, including compass 
receiver. .. Featuring reliability, rugged- 
ness, light weight, low costs, high quality 



and accessories are backed by years of cape- 
rience in every radio communication field. 
Conversion of this experience to aviation 
purposes has been accomplished with the 



FOR AIRCRAFT 




COMING! 

RCA AVR-8 Radio Composs-^This 

its quality will be high. Watch for 
the initial offering of this remark- 
able new instrument. 



AIR ASSOCIATES, INC., Glendale, Cal.; Chicago, III.; Garden City, L. I. 

or write direct to AVIATION RADIO SECTION 

RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
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Aviation 

Aft tii 


ANNUAL 

PRESENTATION 


of the 

Industry’s Record of Progress 


AVIATION presents for April a regular issue, plus a complete 
statistical supplement. 

Everyone having a business interest in American aviation will 
want this factual review of the previous year's progress. 

Generously illustrated with charts and diagrams, this is a "plan- 
ning and reference number” invaluable alike to aviation engi- 
neers and executives, government aviation officials and national 
legislators. 


As the demand for AVIATION'S annual statistical number has 
always exceeded the supply, an advance order will avoid disap- 
pointment. 


1 & 


& 


Because of the direct application of 
AVIATION’S statistical presentation to 
company policies and problems, this issue 
offers you an excellent opportunity to place 
your sales message before the higher-ups 
rarely seen by salesmen. 


AVIATION 

A McCRAW-HILL Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Among the activities to be cov- 
ered in text and illustrations are: 

DESICN TRENDS 
PRODUCTION 

TRANSPORT— passengers, mail, 

FIXED BASE OPERATIONS 
AIRCRAFT — military, transport, private 

PILOTS and MECHANICS 
AIRPORTS 

GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
FOREICN TRADE 
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SCINTILLA 

AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS AND IGNITION DEVICES 

The high standard of performance, dependability and endurance attained by Scintilla 
products is the result of unceasing effort to provide the industry with better and better 
aircraft equipment. This is one of the many reasons why Scintilla aircraft magnetos 
are the accepted standard ignition for American airplane engines of every description. 



SCINTILLA MAGNETOS FOR 
EVERY AIRCRAFT ENGINE 






SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO., INC. 


SIDNEY, N. Y. 



American Engine Specifications 
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8500 Fine 

T UCKED away in the regulations now in force 
governing international traffic in arms, muni- 
tions and implements of war, is one of those nasty 
little stingers that have appeared ns byproducts of 
many pieces of New Deal legislation. As usual, it is 
difficult to discover whether this one was slipped in 
with malice aforethought or just happened. What- 
ever the reason, manufacturers of aircraft, engines, 
and certain parts have lately awakened to the fact 
that Uncle Sam has served notice on them that it will 
cost them just $500 for the privilege of staying in 

The obvious intent of the regulations governing 
the international traffic in arms was to give the gov- 
ernment some degree of control over munitions of 
war exported to other countries. Section 2 of the 
Joint Resolution covering the case (Dept, of State 
Publication No. 794) says in part, “within ninety 
days after the effective date of this Act . . . every 
person who engages in the business of manufacturing, 
exporting, or importing any of the arms, munitions, 
or implements of war referred to in this Act, whether 
as an exporter, importer, manufacturer, or dealer, 
shall register with the Secretary of State . . . and 
. . . every person required to register . . . shall 
pay a registration fee of $500. . . .” 

► With that we have no quarrel. With international 
relations as delicately balanced as they are today it 
seems only a measure of good sense to keep a re- 
straining hand on all possible upsetting elements. 
And certainly (and without any intent to make a bad 
pun) the munitions business contains plenty of 
dynamite. 

The joker appeared when, acting under the 
authority of the bill, a proclamation was issued from 
the White House defining the terms “arms, muni- 
tions, and implements of war.” 

First direct reference to aircraft comes in Category 
III which classes as munitions “(1) Aircraft, as- 
sembled or dismantled, both heavier and lighter 
than air, which are designed, adapted, and intended 
for aerial combat by the use of machine guns or of 
artillery or for the carrying and dropping of bombs, 
or which are equipped with, or which by reason of 
design or construction are prepared for, any of the 
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appliances referred to in paragraph (2) below. (2) 
Aerial gun mounts and frames, bomb racks, torpedo 
carriers, and bomb or torpedo release mechanisms.” 

So far so good. Beyond all doubt here is a clear 
and comprehensive definition of what constitutes 
aerial armament and as such has proper place in a 
munitions control act. 

► BUT- — Category V further defines as munitions of 
war “(1) Aircraft assembled or dismantled, both 
heavier and lighter than air, other than those in- 
cluded in Category III; (2) Propellers or air screws, 
fuselages, hulls, tail units, and undercarriage units; 
(3) Aircraft engines.” 

Believe it or not, by Presidential definition every 
single aircraft, from glider, sailplane, power glider, 
light plane, sportster and up is a military plane. A 
Flying Flea built in a cellar or garage is an imple- 
ment of war. Every 2, 3, or 4-cylinder engine, grind- 
ing out its 40 or 50 hp. is in the same class as a 
machine gun or a tank of mustard gas. Every match- 
stick propeller, every set of seaplane floats, every 
shock absorber unit, every landing wheel, and even 
every set of tires is a lethal weapon. And everyone 
who sets himself up to make or sell or deal in any 
such article makes himself immediately liable to a 
$500 assessment. 

Nor is it necessary to have any intention to ship 
any of those products outside of the country. The 
only qualifications for assessment under this Act is 
engaging in the business — “whether as an exporter, 
importer, manufacturer, or dealer.” 

To the big manufacturers who are actually in- 
terested in the export market and to certain New 
Dealers, $500 may seem scarcely worth mentioning. 
But to a lot of people it is still a lot of money. To 
many a small manufacturer (most of whom never 
considered themselves as military manufacturers or 

sidcrable percentage of the year’s profits. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why, if a licensing arrangement 
seems to be the answer, the assessment needed to be 
so high. Simply as a registration fee, $5 should be 

► We are willing to take a charitable view of the 
situation and concede that the interpretation of the 
Act is far beyond the original intent. The joker 
probably slipped into the deck by mistake. The solu- 
tion lies in the complete elimination, or at least some 
drastic modification of Category V to exempt all air- 
craft that are patently of no serious military signifi- 
cance, as was done for small arms in Category 1. It 
could be done simply by a new proclamation from 
the White House. Here is a chance for the President 
to correct an obvious injustice, and to prove to a 
somewhat skeptical industry that his administration 
is willing once in a while to pass up an opportunity 
to crack down on aviation. 


READY 



'^VN. ... MARTIN I « 


Martin-built ships of the China Clipper type already have proved their capacity for trans-Atlantic ser- 
vice. Carrying bundles to China for Pan-American Airways, they span far greater distances, and 
make far longer non-stop Rights, than are involved in any of the proposed U.S. to Europe routes. 








THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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* Transport Witnesses at Sen- 

ate safety hearings criticize admin- 
istration and operation of ground 
navigation facilities . . . Post Office 
rules against Brnniff on off-line 
coinnetilion with American and on 


Safety Measures 

Senate’s investigation of airline safety turns into critique 
of Air Commerce Bureau navigation aids. 


;c scale charges . . . Central Air- 
lines reports phenomenal 1935 in- 

more Douglases . . . I.C.C. boosts 


facsimile radio . . . United Air 
Lines opens new equipment pro- 
gram with appropriation for ten 


* Army and Navy . . . Air Corps 

ter technique in operations cen- 
tered at Concord, N. H. . . . Marines 
exercise in Caribbean . . . Navy 

with fleet in exercises out of San 

lives sends record Air Corps equip- 
ment appropriation to Senate. 


committee negotiates trans-Atlantic 




* Industry . . . Details released on 
neyt roadabic aulogiro . . . Mcnasco 
and Ryan report new levels of pro- 
tracts work on patrol-boat wing 
Curtiss-Wright starts production on 

Cessna names London agent . . . 
Beechcraft delivered to French pilot. 


Lockheed, North American, United 
Aircraft and Irving all show net 
profits in 1935 statements. 


‘‘Let me say this, we are aware of the 
investigations which have been made 
in the past. We are familiar with the 
Prall investigation of 1925, and the 
Akron investigation of 1933, as well as 
the work of the Baker Board of 1934, 
and particularly the aviation investiga- 
tion of 1935. . . . 

“Now ... let me ask this question: 
In your experience and observation, 
what specific details in the management, 
material and regulation of air traffic 
could be and should be recommended by 
the committee for the purpose of pro- 
moting safety for air traffic in any and 
all respects? That may be the text this 
morning for our discussion.” 

Thus Senator Royal S. Copeland 
ended his preamble Feb. 10 to the long- 
delayed hearings on air line safety by 
the Senate Committee appointed after 
the death of Senator Cutting. 

Airline officials, leary of another un- 
sympathetic Senatorial quizzing, heaved 
sighs of relief as the reasonable preamble 
was followed by proof after proof of the 
committee’s constructive intentions. 

As the week slipped by, witness after 
witness gave testimony. Fragments: 

Leighton W. Rogers, president of the 
Aero Chamber of Commerce — "We find, 
and I believe the accident statistics . . . 
bears out, that comparatively a small 
percentage of the accidents are due to 
structural failures. . . . The one point 
I can make is, I believe, more coordina- 
tion in the governmental agencies hav- 
ing to do with progress and develop- 
ment in the manufacture of aircraft.” 

C. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines — “We have a good many routes 
in the United States, including some we 
operate, that have no (ground) aids at 
all. . . . When we started in the avia- 
tion business . . . most . . . lines had 
one schedule a day and a certain weather 
reporting system was adequate. . . . 
Some have ten or fifteen schedules a 
day now . . . and weather facilities 
adequate several years ago are not at 
all adequate today.” 

D. W. Tomlinson of TWA — “Near 
the major terminals we need very exact 
control of traffic . . . (for it) we need 


additional radio range stations in the 
approximate vicinity of these terminals. 
. . . We need much stronger beacon 
lamps on the fields. . . . We need more 
airplane observations for our present 
method of weather analysis.” 

Carl Dolan, senate investigator, for- 
merly aviation expert for the Post Office, 
charged that in order to save about 
$2,000 the Air Commerce Bureau had 
replaced 1,000-watt airline beacon bulbs 
with 500 watt ones, that its field forces 
frequently ignored Bureau regulations, 
that the Bureau's accident reports had 
never blamed the Bureau itself or any 
of its services. Dolan also pointed out 
that in spite of poor navigation aids and 
consistent operating losses the airlines 
themselves had maintained high stand- 
ards for equipment and maintenance, 
had in fact improved the airline safety 
record five-fold since 1927. 

Harry F. Guggenheim — urged open 
crash inquiries and better airport facili- 
ties, gave point to the later criticism by 
reference to the inadequacy of Wash- 
ington's own air terminal. 

Jack Frye, TWA president — told of 
beacon and other changes carried out 
without notice to airlines. 

E. S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association — presented a map 
showing what additional and improved 
ground aids the airlines specifically, 
wanted. Estimated cost $14,000,000. 

Jay Albert Mount, in charge of air- 
way coordination and maintenance of 
airways for the Bureau in 1934, topped 
all others in Bureau criticism — On an 
inspection trip “I found surplus (air- 
way) equipment everywhere ... in 
flying fields, in barns, in open fields, 
some of it rotting in the crates in which 
it was originally packed. Finally, he 
claimed he had been discharged from the 
Bureau for revealing his findings to the 
Senate Committee. 

The latter statement was vigorously 
denied by Rex Martin. Other allega- 
tions of political interference with per- 
sonnel led Eugene Vidal to state the 
Bureau had replaced only fourteen men 
in the last two years and a half. Beacons, 
radio and other facilities were not ade- 
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quate, he admitted, but he denied that 

Empowered only to make recom- 
mendations to the Senate the committee 
at the end of the week announced it 
would resume hearings “later." 

Pact with Reich 

Agreement permits German par- 
ticipation in Trans-Atlantic serv- 


lantic air traffic, have been discussed in 
detail and the following understanding 

“The Department of Commerce is 
prepared to make the full facilities under 
the control of the United States Govern- 
ment available to any German company 
or companies for use in carrying out 
experimental flights during 1936, the 
German Air Mission having offered to 
reciprocate in that respect through the 


Calendar 


r facilit 


The Transport Month 

BranifC restrained from Tulsa service by P. O. Central 
reports big growth in traffic. American and United each 
order ten big Douglases. 
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PERFORMANCE — translated into high utility value — attains unusual levels in the Fairchild 
"91" Amphibian, for passenger and cargo transport, private ownership, coast patrol, mili- 
tary reconnaissance and transport of personnel. . . . Extreme aerodynamic and structural 
refinements result in a useful load capacity of 40% of the 10,500 lb. gross load! 8 to 11 
passengers with 810 to 300 lbs. of luggage, 2 pilots and 200 lbs. of radio, are carried at 
150 m.p.h. cruising (at 5200 ft.) for 630 miles. Top speed 173 m.p.h. As a cargo flying 
boat, the range is 2,000 miles with 2 pilots, radio and half a ton of cargo. ... A hull corro- 
sion-proofed by specially developed processes — complete equipment for day and night 
operation over land or water — numerous important refinements in design and construction 
resulting from the extensive operating experience of Pan American Airways, distinguish this 
newest of single-engine Amphibians. Available with 750 h.p. Wright or Pratt & Whitney 
engines. . . . Completcdataandcostanalysisforanyspecificscrvice will be gladly furnished. 
FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT CORP., Hagerstown, Maryland. Division of Fairchild Aviation Corp. 


AIRCHILD 


AIRPLANES • CAMERAS • 
INSTRUMENTS • AERIAL 
SURVEYS • RANGER ENGINES 
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New York and Chicago, United an- 
nounced last month it would order ten 
of the new Douglas 24-passenger trans- 

TWA has released news that it has 
been cooperating with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America in experiments 
with the facsimile transmission of mes- 
sages between the airlines radio stations 
in Chicago and Kansas City. After 
further tests it is planned to test installa- 
tions of such equipment in some of the 
line’s planes. Advantages: Typewritten 
or script messages would be automatic- 
ally recorded, relieving the co-pilot of 
considerable labor, especially during the 
reception of long weather reports. 

The I.C.C. last month upped payment 
over Air Mail Route No. 31 operated by 
the National Airlines System. New 


rates (up to 300 lb.) : from St. Peters- 
burg and Daytona Beach 30 cents per 
mile; from St. Petersburg to Jackson- 
ville 27 cents per mile. 

American Airlines last month issued 
a new set of passenger maps consisting 
of a large map showing the entire air- 
line net work and thirteen separate strip 
maps for different sections of its own 
6,845 miles of routes. It announced the 
opening of a new school in Chicago for 
training company personnel based on its 
experimental school for traffic salesmen 
recently conducted in New York. Finally 
it announced an additional order of ten 
more big Douglases, bringing its total 
to twelve 24-passenger day planes, and 
eight which will be convertible to sleep- 
ers. Its total investment in these ships 
will represent $2,500,000. 


Durand Board Says, "Up Ship” 

Special committee recommends resumption of Navy’s 
airsliip program. 


A few days after the airship Macon 
met disaster off the California Coast a 
year ago February, Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson wrote to Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Chair- 
man of the National Science Advisory 
Board asking the board to appoint a 
suitable committee “to review and ana- 
lyse the past and present situation as to 
the design and construction of airships 
and to make recommendations as to 
their future design and construction." 

To the committee the Science Board 
appointed: William F. Durand, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Stanford University, as 
chairman; Profs. Alfred V. de Forest 
and William Hovgaard from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; Profs. 
R. A. Millikan and Theodor von Kar- 
man of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Prof. Stephen Timoshenko of 
the University of Michigan; Charles F. 
Kettering of the General Motors Cor- 
poration and Frank B. Jewett of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Last month they submitted a unani- 
mous report on the “past and present” 
portion of their assignment. Excerpts: 

“Can a reasonably safe and useful 
airship be designed, constructed and op- 
erated and if so under what conditions? 
. . . First regarding safety in other 
means of transport. Nothing is entirely 
safe. ... Yet ... we do not contem- 
plate giving up any of these means . . . 
we have given special attention to the 
record of the principal (airship) casual- 
ties. . . . Our study leads us to the be- 
life that, with the lessons which have 
been drawn from them, and with the 
general advance in our understanding 
of the technical problems of airship de- 
sign, construction and operation, the 


probability of a repetition of such casu- 
alties under like conditions should . . . 
be reduced to a point which . . . may 
be considered as acceptable in compari- 


For the big rigid types this immunity 
from further casualty would require: 



Regarding airship design and con- 

pared with the situation' hf 1928,'°™. 
there is a large amount of additional ac- 
tual experience available. . . . This in- 
cludes . . . experience with the Akron 
and Macon for 3,257 hours ... the ex- 
perience of the Graf Zeppelin . . . dur- 
ing the past six years aggregating some 
11,868 hours. . . . 

In view, therefore, of our expressed 
opinion, it is our recommendation that 


Traffic 

Latest available statistics from the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and the 
Post Office Department— Domestic 



the Navy Department should continue 
with a positive carefully considered 
program of airship construction, includ- 
ing non-rigids and rigid ships of small 

ments might indicate, and extending to 
a ship or ships of large size, to the 
point, at least for the latter, of furnish- 


garding (their) capacity for useful 
We further recommend most strongly 
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THE RANGER ENGINE is the answer to Aviation's demand for an efficient, smooth-running, 

in-line power plant Underhead camshafts actuate the valves of the inverted Ranger Cylinders, 

without push-tods, an arrangement which does away with the need for regular valve adjustments 

and provides a constant bath of oil for the entire valve mechanism Exceptional smoothness 

derives from the inherent balance of the 6- and 12-cylinder in-line designs. The Fairchild patented 
Protector Drive, a flexible auxiliary shaft, drives the magnetos, super-charger, pumps and extra ac- 
cessories, insulating them against shock and vibration. As a result, a wholly new reliability is given 
these units. . . . Ranger Engines are built for dependable service over periods of 400 to 500 hours 
without adjustment and with no attention except for gas and oil. Write for complete literature. 
Ranger Engineering Corporation, Fanningdale, L. I..N.Y. Division o/FairdiiM Aviation Corporation 


Fairchild 
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that the first large airship built under 
such a program should, at least £or a 
time, be considered not an adjunct to 
the Fleet but rather a flying laboratory 
or flying training ship, not only for ex- 
tensive technical observations of the 
structure under operating conditions, 
but also for enlarging our knowledge 
regarding the best conditions of service 
for such vessels, and, as well, for giv- 
ing opportunity for the training of offi- 

Just how much weight would be given 
the report by the Navy Department was 
not apparent last month. Secretary 
Swanson, ill in a Washington hospital, 
refusing to issue a statement. 

Soon after the report's issuance, how- 
ever, Representative Harter introduced a 
bill calling for the immediate construction 
of two rigid airships, one for training, 
one with metal hull "of such size as the 
state of the art will permit." 

Science Session 

Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences holds fourth annual New 
York meeting. Martin new presi- 
dent. 


of the Institute of i 
cnees held Jan. 29-31 at the Pupin 
Physical Laboratories of Columbia 
University. Following their now tradi- 
tional pattern — numerous short papers 
in morning sessions, broad afternoon 
discussions of basic subjects— the daily 
programs proved stimulating and inform- 
ative. Outstanding were the afternoon 
discussions of recent power plant trends, 
of aerodynamic progress, of researches 
into the problem of stratosphere flight. 

On the afternoon of the first day the 


s for the . 




nng year 


tary Gardner had excellent news to an- 
nounce: Following the example of the 
late Sylvanus Albert Reed who willed 
the Institute $10,000 to perpetuate the 
annual Reed Award (see Aviation 
People), an anonymous friend of the 
Institute has set aside aeronautical 
securities to a present value of $500,000 
which upon his death will become the 
property of the Institute to administer 
for aeronautical research. 


suits: Glenn L. Martin succeeds Donald 

for the coming year are Dr. George W. 

Lewis, Claire L. Egvedt, Dr. Clark 
Millikan, Eugene E. Wilson and E. E. 

Aldrin. Sherman M. Fairchild will serve 
as treasurer. Maj. Lester D. Gardner 
will continue as secretary. 

During the evening of the final day 
members met for the annual dinner at 
Columbia’s Faculty Club. There Secre- 

Giro’s Return 

A roadable, direct-control, wingless nears completion. 
To mount jump-off device later. 

scription of the revolutionary little craft. 

A small steel-tube cabin fuselage seat- 
ing two persons side by side, its overall 
length (20 ft. 7 in.) somewhat shorter 
than that of a corresponding airplane. 
No trace of wings. The empennage 
control surfaces reduced to fin and 
stabilizer assembled into a single cellu- 
lar unit, and a small auxiliary rudder. 

The engine, a 90 hp. Pobjoy Cascade, 
is mounted inside the cabin behind the 
seat where it is cooled by a Sirocco fan 
fed through louvres. From the rear of 
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n announced the suspension of pro- 
duction on the fixed-wing type of auto- 
giro, progress bulletins on the research 
program underway at the Willow Grove 
factory have been rather scarce. A year 
ago Aviation described the small direct 
control cabin giro the Autogiro Cor- 
poration of America has used for a 
trial-horse in developing direct (tilting 
rotor) control, and jump take-offs. In 
December we gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Kellett direct-control hub 
mechanism. We have also carried a 
description of the concurrently devel- 
oped Kellett direct-control giro de- 
livered to the Air Corps. 

But not until last month were re- 
leases obtainable on the details of the 
new roadable, direct-control giro near- 
ing completion for the Bureau of Air 
Commerce which, when equipped with 
the jump take-off device, promises to be 
the prototype for the next giros to be 

It is indeed a far cry from the old 
fixed-wing type. The principle under- 
lying its design must await fuller treat- 
ment than we can give it here. What 
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clutch mechanism drives a shaft con- 
nected to the single rear wheel. From 
the front of the engine another shaft 
runs forward between the seats to a 
small selector gear box, which permits 
the engine to be : ( 1 ) disconnected 
from the propellers (two of them rotate 
in opposite directions to eliminate 
torque) ; (2) connected to the propel- 
lers alone or (3) connected to the rotor 

On the floor of the cabin are pedals 
through which the pilot can control the 
two fully steerable and brakeable front 
wheels. From the cabin roof hangs the 

tilted and which has a motorcycle-type 
grip-throttle connected with the engine. 

Details of the jump take-off meclia- 

of a hydraulic device which twists the 
blades to a zero-lift incidence, permit- 
ting the rotor to be speeded to a much 
higher rate of revolution than required 
for normal flight. Suddenly restoring a 
positive-lift pitch causes the fly-wheel 
energy thus stored in the rotor to lift 
the ship 20 to 30 ft. vertically from a 
standing start. 

Above the cabin three blades join to 
the hub which is supported on a two- 
strut wire-braced pillar. They can be 
easily folded and cradled on the empen- 
nage. 

Tentative specifications: Landing 

Top speed (on the highway) 25 m.p.h. 
Top speed (in the air) 115 m.p.h. 
Gross weight 1,350 lb. Storage dimen- 
sions 24x7x8. 
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Menasco, Ryan Busy 

Join Southern California boom 
with order backlogs. 

With all the big military and transport 
manufacturers on the West Coast forg- 
ing ahead to new peace-time peaks of 
activity, some of the smaller coast units 
have seemed lagging in comparison. 

Last month, however, two of them, 
Menasco of Los Angeles and Ryan of 
San Diego, climbed onto the band- 

A. S. Menasco announced a backlog 
of commercial orders on hand for 75 
engines representing a total of more 
than 590,000 of business, and standing 
approximately equal to the entire 1935 
production. 

Outstanding Menasco users: Ham- 
mond (pushers for the B. of A.C.) ; 
Lockheed (fecdcrline transports) ; 
Brown (racers) ; Crusader Aircraft 
(twin-engined Crusaders): and the 
Ryan (ST). 

The last named made quite a splash 
last month on its own account — the an- 
nouncement of the sale of fifteen of its 
neat dural-fuselaged sport trainers to 
W. H. Irwin, Atlanta, Ga., operator. 
Five were delivered immediately. Five 
were due to follow before the month's 
end, production of the rest was to be 
rushed for March and April. For these 
and other orders on hand Ryan has 
ordered 25 Menascos for the first half 
of the year. 


Maneuvers 

Navy, Marine and Air Corps 
squadrons work at problems. 

A widespread program of aircraft ex- 
ercises marked the service month just 

In New England the GHQ put 50 
bombing, attack and pursuit planes 
through two weeks of intensive maneu- 
vers under severe winter conditions. 
Bombing attacks on Mitchell Field, on 
Boston and on Burlington, Vt., were 
carried out from Concord, N. H., 
against pursuit defense from those 
bases. More important, the Corps found 
its ski equipment, its engine heating 
technique, and its service squadrons en- 
couragingly efficient despite the handi- 
caps of the near zero temperature. 

Over the Caribbean, 50 Marine Corps 
planes continued exercises from bases 
at Puerto Rico, on the Island of Culebra 
and at St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands 
until mid-February, then began the long 
return flight to their home base at Quan- 

Thirty-one of the Navy’s patrol planes 
under the command of Rear Admiral F. 
J. Horne, who accompanied them on the 
tender Wright, took off Feb. 7 for a 
week’s maneuvers off Colombia and 


Ecuador and around the Galapagos 

On Feb. 10, the fleet forces at San 
Diego, including the carriers Lexington, 
Saratoga and Langley, moved out to 
sea for a five-day exercise off the Cali- 
fornian Coast. 

In Washington the Navy Department 
announced the launching of the 20,000 
ton carrier Yorktown on April 4, the 
launching of the Enterprise in August. 
Both are under construction at Newport 
News, Va. 

Meanwhile the House of Representa- 
tives sent the Senate a $543,342,000 Army 
appropriation bill, the record in the 
country’s peace-time history. Most im- 
portant aeronautical item : An authoriza- 
tion of $45,540,177 for aircraft procure- 
ment, some $16,000,000 more than the 
corresponding figure for the present fis- 
cal year. The number of planes to be 
bought is set for 565. 


Buffalo Shuffle 

Consolidated sub-contracts work 
to Bell Aircraft Corporation. 

Last year when Consolidated Aircraft 
moved across the continent to San 
Diego, the city of Buffalo which had 
been its home for a decade suffered 
considerable chagrin. 

Then Lawrence D. Bell and Ray P. 
Whitman, former Consolidated execu- 
tives, enlisted local capital in a move 
that made up for part of the disappoint- 
ment. Forming the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, they announced they had 
leased a portion of the vacant Consoli- 
dated plant and would employ at least 
a portion of the workmen Consolidated 
could not afford to move to the Coast. 
Soon they had secured an $80,000 con- 
tract for Air Corps experimental work. 

Last month they announced a further 
contract. To help speed production on 
its big Navy patrol boat order, Consoli- 
dated had farmed the construction of 73 
sets of P3Y1 outer wing panels back to 
Bell Aircraft. Representing $800,000 of 
business, the new order will require an 
immediate expansion of the Bell plant 
into a full half of the old Consolidated 
factory, a Bell payroll of 500 workmen. 


Mid-West Reports 

Curtiss-Wright, Cessna and Beech- 

Feb. 1 the Curtiss-Wright Airplane 
Company of Lambert, Mo., announced it 
would increase its force of employees 
from 90 to 250 men. Curtiss-Wright ex- 
port had ordered ten 175 hp. primary 
trainers for immediate production. 

Cessna announced the appointment of 
F. W. D. Grant, manager of the Surrey 
Air Service and S. L. Turner, British 
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pilot, as London agents for its aircraft 
now in active production. As a first 
order the new agents took delivery last 
month of a C-34 which Turner plans 
to enter in the Egyptian air races 
March 16. 

Meanwhile Beechcraft ferried one of 
its 420 hp. models to New York where 
it was taken down and crated for ship- 
ment to France. Purchaser: Rene 
Drouillet, French commercial pilot 


Financial 

Douglas, Northrop, Lockheed, 
United Aircraft, North American 
and Irving all report 1935 profits. 

Irving Air Chute Company, Inc., of 
Buffalo, reports for 1935 a net profit 
after charges and federal taxes of 
$336,276. The corresponding figure for 

1934 stood at $119,799. 

North American Aviation, Inc., re- 
cently installed in a new factory at the 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport, reports 
for 1935 a net profit of $14,788 after 
depreciation and after including an ac- 
counted profit of $33,205 realized from 
the sale of securities. A net profit of 
$206,922 after a security sale profit of 
$1,244,280 was reported for 1934. 

Recording the best year in the com- 
pany’s history, the annual statement of 
the Douglas Aircraft Company reports: 
net profits of $1,262,912 ($2.70 a share) 
for 1935; an operating profit of $1,511,- 
834 compared with an operating profit of 
$195,393 in 1934; an increase in assets 
of $1,048,792 to a total of $6,033,190; 

1935 sales of $7,391,896; unfilled orders 
of $16,800,000. 

The Northrop Corporation, 51 per cent 
Douglas owned, was listed as carrying 
unfilled orders of $4,900,000 and showed 
1935 sales of $1,199,21 7 with a net profit 
of $172,232. 

for the year 1935 net profit after deprecia- 
tion, taxes and charges of $217,986 (49 
cents a share) compared with a net loss 
of $190,891 for 1934. 

United Aircraft Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries report for 1935 net income 
after taxes and charges of $434,635 ( 20 
cents a share) compared to a net loss in 
1934 of $27,027. Unfilled orders totalled 
$15,804,052 against $7,533,662 at the end 
of 1934. Included in the year’s profit 
were $98,598 from royalties, $539,500 
proceeds from sale of design and manu- 
facturing rights, and $399,502 profit 
from the sale of Pan American Airways 

Late in January the United Board of 
Directors called a special meeting of 
stockholders for March. Object: To 
pass on a proposal to issue 3,000,000 
shares of $5 par value each to raise 
capital for increased production, and to 
enlarge plant facilities at Bridgeport for 
Sikorsky, at Hartford for Hamilton- 
Standard and Pratt & Whitney. 
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J WE WILL SHORTLY ANNOUNCE A COMPLETE LINE OF HIGH FREQUENCY EQUIPMENT FOR AIRCRAFT. 
THIS WILL INCLUDE CAS ENGINE ALTERNATORS. MOTORS, TRANSFORMERS. RECTIFIERS, HEATING 
AND COOKINC EQUIPMENT. 

II ALTERNATING CURRENT HIGH FREQUENCY POWER IS THE ONE LOGICAL SOLUTION TO THE TRYING 
AIRCRAFT ELECTRICAL POWER PROBLEM. 

II IN ORDER TO AID THE INDUSTRY IN FAMILIARIZING ITSELF WITH THIS VITAL IMPROVEMENT WE 
HAVE PREPARED A DIGEST OF ELECTRICAL POWER FOR AIRCRAFT. THIS IS AVAILABLE TO EXECU- 
TIVES, CHIEF ENGINEERS AND DEPARTMENT HEADS OF ESTABLISHED AIRCRAFT COMPANIES. 


HEINTZ & KAUFMAN, LTD. 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 



Modern 

Military Aircraft 



MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST 
ADVANCED TYPES OF TRAINING, 
OBSERVATION, PURSUIT AND 
BOMBING AIRPLANES 

MILITARY AIRCRAFT CORP. 


"ARMAMENTO— NEW YORK” 


"kills ENGINE FIRES INSTANTLY! 

K.ILE.D CIXW h „ roun a or in flight. 

• A LUX System extinguishes fir ««»'"**>. irin „, or pilot. 

• Uses carbon-dioxide— dean, dry, harmless ^toMgme, 

. Today — V 

■“.* Labora--- the only system approved 
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Airplane Fire System 
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• ALABAMA — Brewton and Monroe- 
ville airports have been approved by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce for allot- 
ment of $17,900 and $24,268, respec- 
tively, for WPA improvements. The 
Monroeville field has already been 
graded, and a concrete circle constructed 
in its center. . . . With headquarters at 
the Birmingham Municipal Airport, 
W. H. Scruggs will handle sales of 
Porterfield airplanes in fourteen southern 
states. He has engaged Ed Horton as 
pilot. . . . Tuscaloosa, Dothan, and 
Tuscumbia are planning early enlarge- 
ment and improvement of their airports. 
. . . R. L. Leonard has offered 40 acres 
of land within 5 miles of Jasper for use 
as an airport . . . The Tuscaloosa 
Commission Board will purchase a site 
for a municipal airport at University. 
Present plans call for moving the shop 
equipment of the University of Alabama 
School of Aeronautics to the new field 
when it is completed. 

• ARIZONA — A fleet of planes of the 
Phoenix Flying Club, led by Capt. Ed- 
ward Pettis, flew to Nogales for one of 
its monthly air picnics early in Febru- 
ary. ... A $92,915 improvement proj- 
ect for Douglas International Airport 
has been approved by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. It now awaits approval by 
the state WPA. . . . Caleb O. Rice, of 
Douglas, has been elected state gover- 
nor of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion for 1936. . . . Phoenix is consid- 
ering the appropriation of about $7,500 
to secure between $50,000 and $100,000 
from the WPA for oiling of runways at 
Sky Harbor, the municipal airport. 
Tucson has received $100,000; Spring- 
erville, $17,000; Nogales, $23,000; 
Prescott, $12,000, and St. Johns, 
$1,700. 

• ARKANSAS— The WPA has granted 
$75,191 for the construction of two 3,000 
ft. runways at Little Rock Municipal 
Airport The city will add $56,430 to 
this, which will include 16,000 cu.yd. of 
crushed stone. The State Highway De- 
partment will construct about 2 miles of 
roads in the vicinity of the field. . . . 
Little Rock Municipal Airport Mana- 
ger S. A. Franklin, ill for several weeks 
at Hot Springs, returned to his job in 
good health in January. 

• CALIFORNIA— The Boeing School 

of Aeronautics, Oakland Municipal Air- 
port, placed 111 graduates in jobs during 
the year 1935, according to T. Lee, Jr., 
general manager of the school Curtis- 


Wright Technical Institute at Grand 
Central Air Terminal, Glendale, has 
added a course in aircraft metal fabrica- 
tion to its curriculum. The course will 
take 300 hours. Instructor : H. E. Horn, 
formerly with Western Air Express, 
Douglas Aircraft, Airplane Development 
Corporation. . . . Douglas Ornstein, of 
Beverly Hills, has bought a 125 hp. 
Ryan S-T-A. He received his flying in- 
structions at Eddie Spencer’s School, 
Santa Monica, where he will base his 
plane. . . . John H. Dougherty, pilot for 
the sheriff's department of San Diego 
County, has offered to give a free avia- 
tion training course to San Diego boys 
at the Knights of Columbus headquarters. 
. . . Norman R. Breeden, who has re- 
cently taken over the operation of the 
San Jose Airport, will start his activi- 
ties with a J-6-5 Travelair, and plans 
later to add a training plane and a plane 
for charter work. Ernest Smith will be 
in charge of motor repairs at the field. 
. . . The lease of Hollister Airport has 
been taken over by R. O. Clarke, Los 
Angeles. He will bring five planes to 
the field and will do commercial flying 
and crop dusting. . . . Ground is being 
cleared at Benton Airport, Redding, for 
a 400 ft. extension of the runway. Placer 
Street will be moved north, leaving the 
field unobstructed. . . . Members of the 
Kern County Aero Club, headquartered 
at Kern County Airport, have purchased 
a new Taylor “Cub," which will be used 
for instruction. Thomas F. McCart is 
president of the club. 

• COLORADO— Colorado members of 
the National Aeronautic Association have 
elected Major Virgil Stone state gov- 
ernor for 1936. Major Stone is com- 
manding officer of Lowry Field in Den- 
ver The Air Transport Division of 

the State Planning Commission, co- 
operating with the State Aeronautics 
Commission, has launched a comprehen- 
sive aviation development program for 
the state. The plan calls for the estab- 
lishment of more than 30 new airports 
and emergency landing fields, improve- 
ments to at least eighteen existing fields, 
and roof-marking of nearly 300 buildings 
throughout the state. The program is 
expected to take three years. Among 
towns where the commission plans to 
eslablish new airports are Wray, Fort 
Morgan, Deertrail, Estes Park, 
Kremmling, Meeker, and Sprinc- 


• CONNECTICUT— The WPA has 
provided $318,457 for improvements at 


Brainard Field, Hartford. A new ad- 
ministration building will be erected 
which will include an electric control 
room with facilities for controlling flood, 
signal and border lights. . . . Flying in- 
struction has been added to the curricu- 
lum of the Charles B. Jennings Evening 
School, New London. Howard Alsop 
will be the flight instructor. Richard 
Markey is chief instructor of the school. 
... All transport and student flying at 
the Danbury airport has been banned. 
Only private flying by ships kept at the 
field, or by visiting planes, may be done. 
The field is municipally owned, but is 
leased for a period of twenty years. 
Mason Jennings, who has a flying school 
utilizing three planes at the field, is ex- 


• DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— The 
dispute over the use of Military Road at 
Washington-Hoover Airport is still 
unsettled. Although Samuel J. Solo- 
mon, manager of the airport, threatened 
to remove the guards along the road by 
Feb. 15, a compromise agreement was 
reached by that date. The guard will 
be continued pending legislation by Con- 
gress to determine whether or not the 
road shall be closed. As the road is 
public property, congressional action is 
required before it can be closed to public 


• FLORIDA— At Halderman - Elder 
Field, Lakeland, traffic is now regu- 
lated by the Department of Commerce 
rules. The airport, managed by Dick 
Bentley, is having an eighteen-plane 
hangar erected by the WPA. ... 38 
students have registered for a course in 
aviation at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. The course is a WPA 
project under the direction of C. R. 
Coachman. ... To commemorate the 
first commercial flight from St. Peters- 
burg to Tampa, 22 years ago, Sidney C. 
Brown, president of the Tampa Chapter 
of the National Aeronautic Association, 
sponsored an air show in February 
which drew 15,000 spectators. . . . The 
City Council of West Palm Beach has 
voted to build an airport there with 
WPA funds. . . . George B. Cluett 
has organized the Rearwin Flying 
Service at Sarasota to give flying in- 

Guy Ham, Jr., is in charge, with the 
assistance of Nelson Jones as airplane 
and engine mechanic. For student in- 
struction the company will use a Rear- 
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win Sportster while for charter trips a 
4-place Stinson will be used. Offices are 
being built at the north end of the han- 
gar. 


• GEORGIA — The Savannah chapter 
of the National Aeronautic Association 

the dedication of the reconstructed 
Hunter Field. The work is expected to 
be finished next fall. The $63,253 im- 
provement program calls for construction 
of a concrete and steel hanger 180x120 ft. 
and three sand and asphalt runways. 
The main runway will be 3,000 ft. long 
and 150 ft. wide. 


• IDAHO — The Burley City Council 
has agreed to apply to the WPA for a 
grant of $14,465 for improvements at 
Burley Municipal Airport. If the appli- 
cation is approved, the field will be 
graded and drained and a 60x60 ft. con- 
crete-floored hangar will be erected. . . . 
Subject to WPA approval, the Bureau of 
Air Commerce has approved airport im- 
provement projects for the following 
towns: Aberdeen, $9,285; Gooding, $6,- 
036; Osborn, $16,903; Preston, $9,287; 
St. Anthony, $19,643. 

• ILLINOIS— Parks Air College, East 
St. Louis, has spent more than $40,000 
in an expansion program in the past 
fifteen months. This has included re- 
modeling of buildings and purchase of 
new equipment. . . . Manager Fred Val- 
entin, of Marion Airport, spoke late in 
January before the Marion Rotary Club. 
His topic was “Aviation and the Equip- 

pictures were also a feature of the meet- 
ing. . . . The Chicago City Council 
Aviation Committee is seeking a way to 
rid Chicago Municipal Airport of bi- 
secting railroad tracks. It is believed 
that if the Board of Education, which 
owns the airport site, would give the 
railroad a new right of way along one 


edge of the field, the tracks could be 
moved at a total cost of about $300,000. 

• INDIAN A— Baer Field, Fort 
Wayne, will have a radio range beacon 
and boundary lights installed as a WPA 
project. . . . Because city commissioners 
of South Bend have failed to supply 
sufficient money, St. Joseph County 
Commissioners are considering the pur- 

without the cooperation of the city. 
They hope to be able to purchase the 
450 acres for $195,000. . . . With Lloyd 
Pierce’s purchase of a Waco, Baer Field, 
Fort Wayne, has fourteen planes in its 
hangar. . . . H. Weir Cook, Indianap- 

of the Nation" ^Aero^auti^As^cIatiom 

• IOWA— The Des Moines City Coun- 
cil has granted Art Thomas, manager of 
Des Moines Municipal Airport, civil 
service rights to the job because of the 
length of his service. He has been at 
the airport for six years. 

• KANSAS— The Naval Reserve Avia- 
tion Base at Fairfax Airport, Kansas 
City, is doubling its hangar space. The 
base has been using the third hangar 
from the north end of the field, the city 
paying $300 rental. Under the new 
arrangement the two hangars at the 
north end of the field will be used, the 
city paying $300 of the rent and the Navy 
paying an additional $200 and $15,000 
will be spent remodeling the hangars. 

• KENTUCKY— Harry Boggs, man- 
ager of the Middles boro Airport, is 
sponsoring the formation of an aviation 
dub there. . . . Erie McGuffey and Ern- 
est Welch of the Lexington Air Taxi 


a “feeder" line operating from Cincin- 
nati via Lexington to Middlesboro, 
Knoxville and Chattanooga. If plans 
go through, the line will be known as 
Cumberland Airlines, Inc. 
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• LOUISIANA— The Aviation Com- 
mittee of the New Orleans Assodation 
of Commerce, acting under the chair- 
manship of Pendleton E. Lehde, will 
work for the establishment of an air 
mail, passenger and express line between 
New Orleans and Merida, capital of 
the state of Yucatan, Mexico. 

• MAINE — The Airmobile Aircraft 
Co., of Lewiston, has been incorpor- 
ated for $30,000. Henry M. Dingley is 
president and treasurer, and with Lu- 
cille M. Dingley and Ora M. Dingley, 
comprises the board of directors. Mr. 
Dingley has a private field near his 
home at Young’s Corner, Auburn. 

• MARYLAND— The state PWA has 
approved an application for $1,200,000 
to complete the municipal airport proj- 
ect at Baltimore. The city already 
has an $800,000 balance from a PWA 
airport loan. The field still needs 
3,800,000 cu.yd. of sand fill. If the 
application is approved in Washington, 
work will start early in the spring. . . . 
The mayor and City Council of Hagers- 
town have approved construction of a 
100x100 ft. hangar to cost $15,000. The 
plan requires approval of the Fairchild 
Aviation Corporation, which would pay 

on the city's investment for a period of 

• MASSACHUSETTS — The second 
annual New England Intercollegiate 
Flying Conference, meeting in February 
at Amherst College, voted to change its 
name to the Association of New England 
College Flying Clubs. The Amherst 
College delegates donated a propeller to 
be competed for as a challenge trophy. 
The conference voted to hold its second 

Northampton, May 9 Irving John- 

son and Frank P. Gallant have organ- 
iaed a company at Boston Airport for 
the emergency supply of tools and parts 
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In Appreciation 


To the aircraft and engine manufacturers, the airlines, 
and commercial operators — 

Your confidence in our school, in our training and particularly in our graduates has made possible the 
remarkable record of progress of the Casey Jones School of aeronautics. It has enabled us in the last 
two years to establish larger quarters, add new courses, acquire new and modem equipment and to 
increase our staff of experts. From Coast to Coast, you operators and manufacturers have reaffirmed 
your confidence beyond our fondest expectations, by hiring our graduates and by advancing them to 
positions of importance and responsibility. We take this occasion to thank you, and to pledge our- 
selves to continue to merit your confidence and support, by maintaining the most rigid entrance re- 
quirements for our students and by keeping our courses of instruction abreast of the most modern de- 
velopments in the industry. 


CASEY JONES SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, 

534 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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needed by stranded fliers in the New 
England area. The company will be 
known as the National Aviation Supply 
Company. Johnson is president and 
Gallant, a flying instructor and engine 
mechanic, vice-president. . . . Mayor 
Gillis, of Newburyport, is urging con- 
demnation proceedings to secure mu- 
nicipal possession of land on Common 
Pasture for use as an airport. Plans call 
for three landing strips each 2,650 ft. 
long and 300 ft. wide. The hangar will 
be located at the intersection. 


• MICHIGAN— The WPA is conduct- 
ing a free aviation ground school course 
at Lansing. The curriculum includes 
construction, maintenance, elementary 
design, theory of flight, engines, navi- 
gation and meteorology, and will take 
thirteen weeks. Instructor: John F. 
Matthews. . . . The State Board of 
Aeronautics has recommended a $194,- 
000 program to enhance the safety 
of flying in the State. The program 
calls for the establishment of lighted 
emergency landing fields, the erection 
of airway beacon lights, course lights, 
radio range stations, and a teletype- 
writer weather reporting station. . . . 
Giles Airport, Pontiac, has received a 
State commercial license. The field is 
owned by Charles E. Giles, who is using 
his four planes for the instruction of 
nine students. . . . Neil G. Brackstone, 
Pontiac Municipal Airport manager, 
was able to show a decided upturn in busi- 
ness at the field during 1935 in his an- 
nual report. Students increased about 
500 per cent, and income nearly doubled. 
. . . Land O’Lakes, Pontiac Municipal 
Airport, is planning to buy a low-wing 
Acronca for training advanced students. 
. . . Business at Ann Arbor Municipal 
Airport in 1935 showed a distinct gain 
over that for 1934. Ninety-eight students 
received flying instructions, fourteen 
making their first solo flights. Students’ 
flying time increased from 409 hours in 
1934 to 817 hours in 1935. . . . Ralph 
Helgeby has been elected president of 
the Flint Pilots' Club. 


• MISSISSIPPI— An air show was 
planned for early February at Jackson 
Municipal Airport, which would feature 
parachute jumps and stunt flying. . . . 
The mayor and Board of Alderman of 
Newton are planning to purchase 
O’Keefe Airport, a 90-acre field built in 
the fall of 1934. When the city acquires 
title, it is planned to spend over $12,000 

for improvements A $116,000 WPA 

grant for Key Field, Meridian, will 
provide for paving runways, installing 
lights, and enlarging the available area. 


• MISSOURI — The Air Board of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, under 
the chairmanship of George B. Logan, 
is studying the air laws of various 
States having aviation commissions with 


Missouri. . . . Paving of runways at 

Springfield Municipal Airport is being 
held up until the city can raise $30,000 
towards the cost of such a movement. . . . 
Dr. John D. Brock, Kansas City, has 
been elected both vice-president of the 
National Aeronautic Association and 
the State governor of the Association. 
. . . W. W. Kratz, of the St. Louis Fly- 
ing Service, Inc., reported the sale of 
44 planes, bringing a total gross income 
in excess of $100,000 in 1935. The com- 
pany anticipates a 50 per cent increase 
in business during 1936. 


• MONTANA— The Billings Airport 
Commission has recommended a $75,000 
hangar and water system expenditure 
for the airport. The City Council is 
issuing a petition for a special bond issue 
election next April. . . . The City Coun- 
cil of Red Lodce has voted to supply 
$285 to add to the $1,165 furnished by 
the State Airport Association for the 
removal of electric light poles and trans- 
mission lines across the Red Lodge air- 
port site. $10,000 has already been spent 
on the airport. 


• NEBRASKA— North Platte City 
Council has ordered a survey of North 
Platte Airport preparatory to applica- 
tion for a WPA improvement fund. It 
is planned to construct concrete runways 
and a larger hangar. 

• NEVADA— Washoe County Com- 
missioners are considering construction 
of an airport adjoining the United Air- 
lines field south cast of Reno. If the 
county will buy the necessary 85 acres 
of land and contribute $14,000 for ma- 
terial, the WPA will supply $114,000. 
. . . Pete Ergenbright is planning to 
open an aviation school at Ely, starting 
as a ground school and later giving fly- 
ing instructions. 

• NEW JERSEY— Ocean City has 
contributed $11,004 out of a total of 
$76,000 being spent by the WPA at 
Clarke Field. This will provide for the 
grading of two runways and construc- 
tion of an 80x80 ft. hangar. . . . Mem- 
bers of the Rutherford High School 
Aviation Club visited Newark Air- 
port early in February. . . . Bill Sig- 
ler discussed developments in the light 
plane field before a meeting of the Avia- 
tion Club of Montclair High School 
late in January. Sigler is connected 
with the Casey Jones School of Aero- 


• NEW YORK— At a meeting in Al- 
bany in January, representatives of avia- 
tion in New York State formed the New 
York State Aviation Association to foster 
uniformity of state laws, and urge the 
vesting of power to enforce state laws 
that are identical with federal regulations 
in the state police. The delegates ap- 
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proved the establishment of an unpaid 
State Aviation Commission and went on 
record as opposing all State taxation on 
aviation. Its general policy will be to 
coordinate various bodies controlling or 
regulating aviation. . . Standard Air- 
craft Equipment Co., Roosevelt Field, 
Mineola, has added 200 sq.ft, to its 
laboratory and shops. The company 
specializes in the installation and serv- 
icing of aircraft instruments . . . 
Roosevelt Aviation School, Roosevelt 
Field, Mineola, has taken additional 
floor space and added to its equipment, 
according to Paul E. Gillespie, director, 
and Major Alford J. Williams, technical 
adviser. . . . $30,640 is being spent by 
the WPA on improvement work at 
Schenectady County Airport. The 
project includes leveling, application of 
gravel surfacing on the runway exten- 
sion, drainage, and concrete hangar 

• NORTH CAROLINA— The Ashe- 
ville City Council has approved a plan 
for the city to acquire a half interest in 
the Asheville-Hendersonville Air- 
port. The city will pay $15,000 for its 
share. Hendersonville and Hender- 
son County will acquire title to the 
other half of the 123-acre property, 
which will then be eligible for a $100,- 
000 WPA grant. 


■ -\ UKirl DAKOTA— Edwin 


field. Wn 


n Janua 


that he and his wife Dorotha had shot 
from the air 1,152 coyotes from their 
Stinson Reliant. They operate the Can- 
field Flying Service, Inc., at Canfield 
Airport Canfield has equipped his 
plane with special narrow steel skis of 
his own design. 


• OHIO — Dayton citizens have raised 
by subscription nearly $65,000 for the 
purchase of the Dayton Municipal Air- 
port. This makes it eligible for $673,- 
000 from the WPA. . . . W. Bryan 
Little, manager of Little-Greiner Fly- 
ing Service, Inc., at Springfield 
Municipal Airport, is conducting a 
ground school for his flying students. 
For practical instruction, one of Little’s 
planes has been taken apart and the 
students are overhauling it and putting 
it together. . . . Ernest C. Hall, who has 
operated a flying school at Hall Airport. 
East of Warren, for a number of years, 
has been appointed Ohio’s Assistant Di- 
rector of Aeronautics. . . . The Toledo 
Aviation Club and the Toledo Gliding 
Club are cooperating with Von B. Hil- 
bert to purchase a small plane, to be 
owned cooperatively, for flight training. 
. . . Erie Isle Airways Co. has a new 
four-passenger cabin plane for the trans- 
portation of fishermen between Port 
Clinton Airport and the Erie Isle Air- 
ways Airport at Put-in-Bay, a five-min- 
ute trip by air. Milton Hershberger is 
the company pilot. 



HOOK JOINTS mean BETTER TANKS 
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• OKLAHOMA— The Muskogee City 
Council has provided $5,000 for drain- 
age, installation of runways and a 
hangar at Muskogee Municipal Airport. 

. . . Tulsa has been granted $66,225 by 
the WPA for construction of runways 

at the municipal airport The WPA 

will construct an $80,000 hangar at 
Oklahoma City Municipal Airport. 

• OREGON— Portland voted in Janu- 
ary for a $300,000 special bond issue 
for purchase of a site for a combination 
land and sea port. The WPA has given 
assurances that up to $3,000,000 will be 
spent for development. . . . Students of 
the Commercial Aircraft Company, Inc. 
and the Oregon Institute of Technology's 
Aviation School, Swan Island, have com- 
pleted work on a 3-place cabin monoplane 
of their own design. It was built under 
the supervision of Eugene Larson, in- 
structor of the Institute, and Vern St. 
John, vice-president of the Commercial 
Aircraft Company. It is now ready to 
undergo flight tests. . . . The WPA and 
the State Board of Aeronautics are 
planning a ground school course at 
Oregon City. Classes will be held 
twice a week, and will be instructed by 
George R. Holloway. Other cities 
which will have similar ground schools 
are: Portland, Marshfield, Baker, 
Corvallis, Gladstone, Boring, Rose- 
burg, Klamath Falls, Eugene and 
Milwaukie. 

• PENNSYLVANIA — The Allen- 

$40,000 from the E WPA for grading run- 
ways. The money is part of a $151,000 
total to be spent at the field. . . . 
The Wyoming Valley Flying Club 
added 30 new members at a meet- 
ing in February at Wilkes Barrf.- 
Wyoming Valley Airport. Officers: 
Anthony C. Janerich, president ; Thomas 
Beany, vice-president; Jane Harrison, 
secretary, and William Klisch, treasurer. 
. . . Richard P. Rose of Lampeter was 
awarded the annual trophy of the Lan- 


caster Aero Club late in January. The 
trophy is awarded to the local private flier 
with the greatest number of flying hours 
and who is adjudged to have done the 
most outstanding work in the interests of 


• RHODE ISLAND — Wings, Inc., 
which operates a passenger and charter 
service at tile Rhode Island State Air- 
port, Hillsgrove, has purchased a 225 
lip. Jacobs powered custom cabin Waco. 

• SOUTH CAROLINA— The State 
Aeronautics Commission has decided to 
buy a plane, which will be available to all 
state departments for official business. 
The plane will be paid for from proceeds 
of the tax on aviation gasoline which are 
set aside for the support of the commis- 
sion. . . . Beverly E. Howard has as- 
sumed ownership of the Hawthorne 
Flying Service and is the new manager 
of Charleston’s Municipal Airport 

• SOUTH DAKOTA — The Sioux 
Falls City Commission has been ad- 
vised by the Mayor’s Airport Commit- 
tee to buy the 152-acre Sioux Skyways 
Airport. The Committee also recom- 
mended acquisition of sufficient land to 
the south of the present site to allow 
extension of the runways to 3,800 ft 

• TENNESSEE— The WPA will erect 
two new hangars at Nashville Muni- 
cipal Airport. They will cost $25,000 
each and will be about 120 ft. square. 
. . . Edward Stork has replaced Webb 
Kimble as manager of Lovell Municipal 
Airport, Chattanooga. 

• TEXAS— Richard H. Chattin has 
taken a two-year lease on the El Paso 
M unicipal Airport. . . . Booth-Henning, 
Inc., has opened a plant at Love Field, 
Dallas’ municipal airport. The company 
is directed by Edward F. Booth, who has 
operated at Love Field for six years, 
and Harold P. Henning, who was for- 
merly with the' Texas Company. Equip- 
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ments has been installed at a cost of 
$25,000. 

• UTAH— Cache County and the city 
of Logan are planning extension and 
improvements to two runways, erection 
of a beacon light and markers at Logan- 
Cache Airport. The WPA has allotted 
$18,000 for the purpose. 

• VERMONT— Exclusive of the regu- 
lar daily mail planes of Central Ver- 
mont-Boston & Maine Airways, 208 
planes landed at Burlington Municipal 
Airport during 1935. Field manager 
Harold W. Pugh, with the assistance of 
Robert St. Jock, carried 1,910 passen- 
gers during the year. 

• VIRGINIA— Aviation enthusiasts of 
Harrisonburg have formed the Harri- 
sonburg Aero Club to increase interest 
in aviation in the vicinity and to work 
for an airport for Harrisonburg. Offi- 
cers : A. S. Turner, Jr., president; War- 
ren Cline, vice-president; Edward Sul- 
livan, secretary and treasurer. The club 

honorary members. 

• WASHINGTON— Alan L. Blum, 
president of Northwest Air Serv- 
ice, Inc., Renton Field, has offered the 
field to Seattle for development as a 
municipal seaplane base for $30,000 in 
cash and city property appraised at $25,- 


• WEST VIRGINIA— The Hunting- 
ton Chamber of Commerce has raised 
$5,175 out of a necessary $7,500 to- 
ward purchase of the Huntington- 
Chesapeake airport site. If the money 
is raised, the site will be purchased and 
title transferred to the Lawrence 
County, Ohio, Board of Commission- 
ers, so that application may be made for 
WPA funds for site improvement. . . . 
The Logan Flying Club, Wertz Field, 
Charleston, has purchased a Taylor 
“Cub." 
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The Phenomenal 

Pirate Amphibian 

3-passenger flving boat type 
. fleet as a gull . 

— ut less than $5000 ! 




Clear 


125 H.P. Mcnosco engine, pusher. Length 26 fL 
Span 35 ft. Cruising range 500 miles', 104 m.p.h. Com- 
plete instruments, electric starter, brakes, anchor, 
navigation lights. Wing Baps. Landing speed 40 m.pJi. 
Write for Complete Specifications , Pictures , Etc, 

ARGONAU1 

A I D r* D A CT <NC.^ 


AIRCRAFT 

Additional Dealers are invite 


■PfT ARGONAUT FIELD— 2500 Military Rd.—TONA WANDA, N. Y. 


Sect New “CUB” 

More than e- 



IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
ly New CUB is EASY to BUY, EASY to FLY 

LOR AIRCRAFT CO. 

t, BRADFORD, Pennsylvania 


SINGLE CONTROL 

200-S TRANSMITTER 

• 

• 

One switch se- 
lects any one of 8 
pretuned fre- 
quencies in the 

range of 1.5 to 7 
megacycles in less 
than Vz second. 
A real engineer- 

ft , ft- 

1 0 

ing achievement 
and offered at a 

i | 

price which no 
airport or airline 

ft 

can afford to 

• S3 

overlook. 


• 

J 


200-S Transmitter 

Write for fu 

1 details end prices on your 

1 HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. ! 

i 1 2 Boylston St., 

Brookline, Mass, i 
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ANNOUNCING THE 1936 TITANINE LINE 

■ »T I TAN 1 NE > 


CLEAR NITRATE DOPES 
PICMENTED NITRATE DOPES 
SEMI -PIGMENTED DOPES 

RED OXIDE PRIMER 
DUPLEX PRIMER— SURFACER 
SPAR VARNISH and ENAMELS 


TITANINE Ine., 


ZINC CHROMATE PRIMER 


CLEAR ACETATE DOPE 
PICMENTED ACETATE DOPE 
THINNERS. RETARDERS 

ENGINE ENAMEL 
DOPE and PAINT REMOVERS 
FLEXIBLE AIRCRAFT LACQUER 


LIKE A RADIO BEAM 


“Classified” advertising is like a radio beam. It guides your used plane advertisement straight 
and true to possible buyers among the close-to-16,000 readers of AVIATION. It is always “there,” 
in good or bad weather, to help you find a new “home port” for the plane you have for sale. 


USE AIR EXPRESS FOR RUSH DELIVERIES 

STANAVOl 


ROCKER ARM GREASE 
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• Brig. Gen. William Lendrum 
(Billy) Mitchell, commander of the 
United States air forces in France dur- 
ing the World War, died Feb. 19 of a 
heart ailment. 

An army officer since the Spanish- 
American War, Gen. Mitchell was one 
of the first in the service to be fired 
with the military potentialities of air- 
craft. In 1914 he was graduated from 
the Wright flying school. Three years 
later he was on leave in Spain when 
America entered the War, a circum- 
stance which permitted him to enter 
active service almost at once. Serving 
first as assistant to Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick in the task of building up an 
A.E.F. Air Service, Gen. Mitchell later 
succeeded to the top command serving 
as Chief of Air Service, Zone of Ad- 
vance; Chief of Air Service, First 
Corps ; Chief of Air Service, First Army 
and Chief of Air Service, Group of 
Armies. In the last named post he was 
instrumental in the development of an 
independent air arm, much along the 
lines of our present G.H.Q. air force. 
For his war work he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal, the Croix 
de Guerre with five palms and several 
other decorations. 

Returning to the United States after 
the Armistice, Gen. Mitchell was im- 
mediately named Assistant Chief of the 
Air Service. Filled with enthusiasm for 
the new arm he soon became an out- 
spoken and tireless critic of the slow 
pace at which the country’s air defenses 
were being developed. In 1921, after 
army bombers sank two once-German 
warships off the Virginia coast, he be- 

navies were obsolete, that a separate 
air force was the only practical solution 
of our defense problems. 

At the end of his regular four year 
tour of duty as Assistant Chief, he was 
not reappointed to that post. Instead he 
was reduced to his regular army grade 
of colonel and sent to Texas. He had 
been there only a short time when he 
issued his now famous statement charg- 
ing the high command with "ineffi- 
ciency, incompetency, criminal negli- 
gence and almost treasonable adminis- 

Mitchell was promptly court-martialed, 
found guilty and suspended for five 
years without pay or allowances. Presi- 
dent Coolidge reviewed the sentence, 
upheld the suspension but restored the 
allowances and half the pay. Within 
two weeks Gen. Mitchell resigned from 
the army. 



tinued his bitter criticism of the devel- 

Many credit him with having been 
the prime mover in most of the reforms 

in the organization and administration 
of the Air Corps that discarded him. 

• "For increasing the effectiveness of 
aircraft through development and im- 
provement of controllable and constant 
speed propellers,” Frank W. Caldwell, 
engineering manager of the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller division of United 
Aircraft, was awarded the Sylvanus 
Albert Reed Award of the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences late in Janu- 
ary. A specialist in propeller design 


since 1916, Caldwell’s brilliant work in 
that field has been internationally 
famous for a decade. In 1933 the Hamil- 
ton Standard Company was awarded 
the Collier Trophy for the controllable 
pitch propeller he had designed for 
them. 


• James S. Ogsbury has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
manager of the Fairchild Aircraft Cor- 
poration. Long prominent in the man- 
agement of important business concerns 
in this country and Canada, Mr. Ogs- 
bury comes to his new position from 

troller°of Whiftnanimd Barnes, Inc.™of 
Detroit, manufacturers of high-speed 
drills. He will have charge of the ac- 
tivities of all the Fairchild subsidiaries 
which include the Fairchild Aerial 
Camera Corp., the Fairchild Aircraft 
Corporation, Fairchild Aerial Surveys, 
and the Ranger Engineering Corpora- 


• One of the country’s leading experts 
on airport and airplane lighting, a 
World War flier and an officer in the 
Ohio National Guard, D. C. Young died. 
Jan. 18 at his home in Cleveland, Ohio. 
He was a graduate of the University 
of Texas, and had been for the past 
fifteen years a member of the Incandes- 
cent Lamp Department of the General 
Electric Company, first in Minneapolis, 
then in Cleveland, for the past several 
years in the research laboratories at 


• The board of Air Corps officers ap- 
pointed to select the 1935 winner of the 
Corps’ Cheney Medal “for the officer or 
enlisted man . . . performing the out- 
standing act of valor, extreme fortitude, 
or self-sacrifice in a humanitarian in- 
terest in connection with flying” found 

mous verdict, and with the most glowing 
praise they bestowed it upon Lieut. 
Robert K. Giovannoli of Lexington, 
Ky., who rescued Major Plyer P. 
Hill and Leslie Tower, Boeing test 
pilot, from the burning wreckage of the 
four-engined Boeing bomber when it 
crashed at Wright Field Oct. 30. In 
the words of the War Department’s de- 
scription, “when Lieutenant Giovannoli 
arrived at the scene of the accident, he 
immediately climbed upon a wing of 
the burning airplane and made his way 
to a window of the cabin through which 
he extricated Mr. Tower. In spite of 
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e fact that the metal slides 


itered the compartment 
through the window and began the task 
of releasing Major Hill. With only the 


"pUot'rfhoew 


wreckage and then 
raised the pilot and passed him through 
the window to waiting hands. His own 


• Edgar N. Gott, formerly with the 
Keystone Aircraft Corporation of Bris- 

the president of Consolidated Aircraft 
of San Diego, Cal. For the present he is 
making his headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

• At their annual New York meeting 
early last month, the members of the 
Soaring Society of America elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
President, Ralph S. Barnaby; vice- 
presidents, Earl R. Souther and Karl 
O. Lange; treasurer, Richard C. du 
Pont; secretary, Donald Hamilton. 

• The Wright Medal, presented an- 
nually for the outstanding paper in the 
field of aeronautics submitted to the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, was 
awarded this year to William Little- 
wood, chief engineer of American Air- 
lines. Littlewood’s prize-winning paper 
on "Operating Requirements for Trans- 
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By Robert R. Osborn 


N OW that the United States Su- 
preme Court has finally decided 
that the TVA is constitutional we feel 
very much relieved. After the NRA 
and the AAA decisions we were about 
to warn TWA, EAL, AA and WAE 
that they’d better change their names. 

The Herald Tribune, of New York, 
carries a story about two flyers, who 
flew over the home of a friend at 
Rensselaer, N. Y., dropped a note read- 
ing “Put on the coffee, we'll be down 
for lunch,” then landed on the frozen 
Hudson River right in front of the 
house. 

Somehow, it seems to be hard to 
identify, from the air, a house with 
which one is perfectly familiar, and 
four out of five aerial visits such as 
the one mentioned here, turn out to be 
embarrassing. A friend of ours was 
delivering a dive bomber to the Navy a 
couple of summers ago. His route 
passed over the home of a friend about 
fifty miles away, at which home he had 
been a frequent visitor. He thought it 
would be good clean fun to announce 
his presence by a roaring dive and pull- 
out right over the house. He dove twice 
and pulled up again for a third salute 
to his friends. Just as he started the 


sonal experience with 


Graduating from Cornell in 1920, he 
served with Niles-Bement-Pond and 
with the Ingersoll-Rand Company in 
New Jersey until 1927, when he became 
production manager for the Fairchild- 
Caminez Engine Corporation. Later 
made general manager of the Fairchild 
Engine Corporation, he joined Ameri- 
can Airlines in 1930. 

The Society’s other aeronautical 
award, the Manly Memorial Medal, 
went to Guy E. Beardsley, Jr., of the 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company. 
Offered annually for the best paper re- 
lating to the construction of or research 
on aeronautic power plants, the medal 
was awarded to this year’s winner for 
his paper "An Automatic Power and 
Mixture Control for Aircraft Engines" 
presented at a regional meeting of the 
SAE held in Hartford last April. Mr. 
Beardsley, a graduate of Yale, has been 
associated with Pratt and Whitney 



Tribune that the Air Corps has just 
accepted delivery of a dirigible powered 
by "radical” motors. 

We see by the papers that a boatload 
of nudists are on their way to the West 
Indies to establish a colony. With 
TWA advertising a view of the Grand 
Canyon as an attraction for passengers 
on that line, and with American Air- 
ways promising their passengers a view 



of Niagara Falls, we’re wondering if 
this West Indies nudist colony might 
backing by Pan Ameri- 


it of hiding 


owner of the house had come out with a 
.30-.30 rifle in his hands, whereupon 
our friend decided he had probably 
picked the wrong house, and had better 
continue his flight, as it was getting 
late. 

After seeing photographs of an at- 
tempt,. at Greenwood Lake, N. Y., to 
demonstrate the feasibility of a rocket 
plane for special delivery mail service, 
we'd appreciate it if our friends would 
continue to send such mail to us by 
means of a boy on a bicycle. 

Mr. J. S. of Chicago, like the militant 
A1 Smith, is worried about the effects 
of the New Deal on the country. He is 
particularly worried about the Army 
Air Corps, noting in the Chicago 


can Ain 

Mr. C. F. McR., our oct 
Coast correspondent, pops 
again, considerably alarm< 
ment in a contemporary aeronautical 
magazine. Mr. McR is connected with 
an engine manufacturing company, 

throp attack plane has a top speed 
of 250 rn.p.h. with the engine installed.” 
He writes, “Being very much in favor 
of the use of engines for the propulsion 
of aircraft, this statement alarmed me 
considerably. Can it be that they are 
about to make engines optional and will 
we soon be reading performance figures 
in two columns, one with, and one with- 
out engine? Will you please run this 




e of this job is greater 


peller from an 

the inventor having 
that the present-day [ 


r hold^the 
. Also an 


English manufacturer 
glider fitted with a propeller and pc 
plant which may be folded down ir 
of the fuselage when the pilot wish< 
do a bit of gliding. We’d suggest 
the manufacturer of this glider be 
suited to see if his machine goes fi 
with or without the power plant. 
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Aviation Schools 

You learn more here because there's 
more here about which to learn. 

ara 

INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST. 

m FI 1 i 1 

Roosevelt Aviation School is tl 
Transport and Meehan 

Here you can qualify for any flying 

or Transport Pilot for professional fly- 
ing — or for the Airplane and Engine 
mechanics licenses as issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 

This highest federal rating, the years of 

TRAIN AT A SCHOOL THAT IS 

ic only Government Approved 
ics school in the East. 

passed, modern training equipment of 

tion of aeronautical instruction assures 
you of the most complete and practical 
training in the course of your choice at 
tion. Only thorough training is effec- 
tive and productive — get it at Roosevelt. 

IN THE BUSINESS IT TEACHES. 

ROOfEVElT AVIATION SCHOOl 1 

1 ROOSEVELT FIELD MINEOLA, N. Y. 

“School” advertising rates start 
at £16.00 per inch. Address in- 
quiries to 

DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 

iwJsyroCTS?*. y. 

AERONAUTICAL 

UNIVERSITY 

c Founded by^Curtiss-Wriaht ^ ^ 

The School the AVIATION Industry 
Calls on lor TRAINED MEN 

THE FLYING SEASON IS ON! Reach the USERS of Aeronautical equipment 
— accessories — materials and supplies through the “Where to Buy” section of 
AVIATION by contacting them each month with an attractive small unit adver- 

bTctmducted for a’vnymiin hivestment! 8 ° f ,mdl,gcM cam P al «" ,hj| can 

Addresi Dept. O, Curtli»-Wrl»ht Bld«. 

WHERE TO BUY 

NEW EQUIPMENT— ACCESSORIES— MATERIALS— SUPPLIES 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 

111* Ehton Avenue 

CHICACO i 
rawhide 

HAMMERS 

AIRCRAFT SPRUCE PARTS 

Finished in detail 
Rough, dry, or green. 

First selection guaranteed. 

Substantial stock always on hand. 

No detail too complicated. 

Over 25 years' experience. 

Complete mechanical equipment. 

U.S. Forest Products Lab. 

Toughness Testing Machine 

POSEY MFC. CO. 

Hoquiam. Wash. 


S-B PROPELLERS 

Quality — Efficient — Popular 

SENSENICH BROTHERS 

AIRCRAFT FINISHES 

RANDOLPH FINISHING PROD. CO. 

PHEXIX NITRATE DOPES— None better 

iFBSSS®BS» 

PHEXIX AIRCTtAFT PRODUCTS CO? ' 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

10 CENTS A WORD — $2.00 MINIMUM 


DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS 



Products 






Wanted 



WANTED- — L'lcd engines and engine pans. 



Business Opportunity 



Position Vacant 



Executive Engineer 
or Designer 





The Departmental Adrertismg Staff 
no w .,fY [ s ATI ° N Y k a 
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Planes, Engines and Parts For Sale — Products — Services 


TRAVEI-AIR 
S A 6000 A 
WASP 450 H.P. 
IN PERFECT 
CONDITION 


Ideal all-purpose plane — equipment includes spare prop, pontoons, skis, 
radio, landing lights, flares, complete leather upholstery, electric starter, 
complete instrument board, speed ring. 

Will demonstrate ship in New York or Boston as land plane. 



THE H. C. ROBBINS CO. 

WACO AIRPLANES 
REARWIN AIRPLANES 

Free flight iaatrjcnoo. 
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BOEING SCHOOL’S 12-Month 
“AIRLINE MECHANIC” course 
covers 39 SUBJECTS 


This basic course prepares 
you for many types of jobs 

the tines 

You get a greater breadth of 
experience at Boeing School. 

Back of this school stands 
United Air Lines— with its 
95,000,000 miles of air 
transport experience. And in 
United's adjoining shops you 
can watch the practical appli- 
cation of your training. 

cialists with from 10 to 24 
years of experience in the in- 
dustry. And they are able to 
give you more hours of indi- 
vidual attention. (Boeing 
School’s staff includes more 

than any other air school in 
the country.) 

In the "Airline Mechanic" 
— one of 4 ground courses — 
you cover theory in class- 


rooms and laboratories; prac- 
tical work in 7 modern shops; 
Radio, Maintenance, Power 
Plants, Woodworking, Weld- 
ing & Metals, Fabrication & 
Design, and Instruments. 
You become familiar with in- 
dustry practice through actual 
hangar service at Boeing 
School. 

Write today 
for NEW Bulletin 
The 1936 Boeing School 
Bulletin describes ground 

and enrollment requirements. 
Put the coupon below in 


SEVEN PILOT COURSES 

"Airline Piloted Opera- 



Next regular enrollment June 29 



INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 




ANOTHER USAIG FIRST 

America’s FirstAircraft Insurance Group 
is first again with Airsurance, the most 
significant recognition commercial fly- 
ing has had in many a day. 

COMMON SENSE 

7 pilots and ex- pilots are on the staff 
of the United States Aviation Under- 
writers. Their first hand knowledge of 
aviation is reflected in the simplified 


USAIG policies which provide insur- 
ance you can understand. For the most 
important coverages the price is sur- 
prisingly low. 

YOUR OWN AGENT OR BROKER 

can get you all aviation insurance 
details from America's First Aircraft 
Insurance Group. 


USAIG 

UNITED STATES AVIATION 
UNDERWRITERS INC. 

80 John SI., New York 724 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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^KY ROOM 


THE DOUGLAS SLEEPER, America’s first transport 
exclusively designed for night accommodations which 
American Airlines soon will place in transcontinental 
service, introduces to air travel the private Sky Room. 
Secluded from the rest of the transport and royally ap- 
pointed for two, the Sky Room marks another pioneering 
contribution to air transportation. It is located forward 
and is complete with berths and lavatory facilities. 

The Salon itself provides 14 extra-long berths with 


individual windows and reading lights, double dressing 
rooms and lavatories, and a complete galley. 

With these new 219-mile-an-hour Sleeper Transports 
which have a non-stop cruising range of 2100 miles, 
American Airlines will offer America the latest, most 
luxurious airline service in the world. 

WHEREVER YOU GO, TRAVEL VIA DOUGLAS EQUIPMENT 
In America on American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Pan America 

In Europe — OELAG in Austria; Deutsche Lufthansa in Germany; 
K.L.M. in the Netherlands; L.A.P.E. in Spain; LOT in Poland; 
Avio Linee Italiane in Italy; and Swissair in Switzerland. 

In the Orient on Japan Air Transport, China National Aviation Cor- 

DOUCLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY. INC. 

SANTA MONICA. CALIFORNIA 
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IN THE COMMON CAUSE 


Engineering, construction, and maintenance men in the 
aircraft industry have as common objectives; lower 
construction costs, cheaper and better maintenance, 
and safer aircraft. 

On this common ground of purpose, Alcoa Aluminum 
engineering and Alcoa Aluminum engineers meet anil 
serve the industry. 

For example, Alcoa Aluminum engineering developed 
Alclad Sheet to improve the durability of construction 
material. Now, experience is showing that, in main 
instances, anodizing and priming before assemble, and 
also shop and maintenance painting may be eliminated 
when Alclad Sheet is used. 

Improvement of joining methods is another field of 
betterment in which Alcoa Engineers have worked 
closely with the industry. Electric resistance welding 
and rivets which can be driven as received without heal 
treatment or refrigeration in the factory arc examples. 

The |wrsonal counsel of Alcoa Engineers is supple- 
mented by instruction cards and printed technical data 
such as those illustrated. If you need information, win 
not write us. aluminum company of America. 2182 
Gulf Building. Pittsburgh. Pa. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 




K. L. M., the world’s longest airline, uses 



O VER their network of European lines and the famous 
9,000 Amsterdam - Batavia route, most of the planes 
operated by the Royal Dutch Air Lines are equipped with 
reliable units of Eclipse manufacture— generators, starters, 
booster coils and vacuum pumps. • Wherever planes fly, 
there exists a strong preference for time -proved Eclipse 
equipment. It is only fair to assume that this preference 
must be based upon the outstanding merit of Eclipse units. 

ECLIPSE AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
East Orange, New Jersey 
{ Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation ) 



ECLIPSE MANUFACTURES. 

Hand Inertia Starters • Electric Inertia Starters • Direct Crank- 
ing Electric Starters • Hand Turning Gears • Retractible Land- 
ing Gear Motors • Air Injection Starters • Battery Charging 
Generators (voltage regulated) • Double Voltage Radio Gen- 
erators (voltage regulated) • Radio Dynamotors • Engine 
Driven Radio Dynamotors (voltage regulated ) • Engine Driven 
Alternators (constant speed) • Engine Driven Vacuum Pumps 
(for navigating instruments) • Engine Synchroscope • Auxil- 
iary Power Equipment • Engine Driven and Motor Driven 
Hydraulic Pumps • Battery Booster Coils • Automatic 
Supercharger Regulators • Booster Magnetos • Fuel 
Flowmeters • Superchargers • Automatic Pitch Propeller 
Hubs • De-Icer Equipment • Flexible Metallic Tubing 
Detailed data gladly supplied upon request. 



